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LETTERS 


Do not write me studied let- 
ters but ramble as you 
please. 
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Death ofa. 


salesman 


he vendor community has been sad- 

dened by the death of another Our 

Voice vendor. Dorothy L’Hirondelle, 

vendor number 73, died of natural 
causes January 2, 2002, in her room at the 
Lodge Hotel. Dorothy started selling Our 
Voice in 1994 along with her common-law 
husband, Joe Bates, who died in May, 2000. 
The two worked at the Strathcona Farmers’ 
Market for several years, as well as at other 
vending spots on both the north and south 
side. After Joe's death, Dorothy continued to 
vend on her own. Dorothy was diabetic, tak- 
ing daily insulin injections, and frequently 
unable to sell papers due to poor health. 
Dorothy’s brother, Harvey Laderoute, is also 
an Our Voice vendor. 

In remembering Dorothy, it is impor- 
tant to recognize how fragile life is for many 
vendors who turn to selling papers because 
they have no other options due to poor 
health or another crisis. These problems are 
compounded by insufficient money from 
Supports for Independence or other forms of 
low fixed income, or even no income at all. 
It is important to do what we can while 
there is still time to help. I am thankful that 
the last time I saw Dorothy was a happy 
occasion. She came to the Christmas ban- 
quet December 27, and arrived just in time 
to receive a gift from some young people 
from St. Joseph’s College who showed up 
with a box of stockings stuffed with toi- 
letries. 


LindA DUMONT 


editor! 


low the develop- 
ments on the 
Locke Apartment issue it is 
sad that the topic has resulted 
in an effective polarization of 
two groups who could instead 
work with one another. 

It is my opinion that OUR 
VOICE remains deeply com- 
mitted to its primary man- 
date: it provides a forum and 
an advocacy tool for people 
who otherwise have little sup- 
port. The Community Action 
Project has been in the lime- 
light for the purpose of 
change in Norwood and its 
adjacent neighborhoods. CAP 
members are concerned about 
what they perceive as an 
attack on their cause. I beg to 
differ. In its initial article OUR 
VOICE reported what they 
heard and saw. Like it or not 
this is journalism. Locke’s 
manager conveniently related 
only his side of the story, no 
surprises there; capitalists 
tend to do that. I did not feel 
that OUR VOICE defended Mr. 
Gobel’s position. 

CAP members are people 
who love their neighborhoods 
(and their properties); they 
are firmly intent on making 
changes for the better. 
However, while CAP is unde- 
niably committed to improv- 
ing our communities and 
increasing the safety of its res- 
idents, the group pegs proper- 
ty value as an overwhelming 
motivating factor. In many 


n onty ittain nsensus 
when agreeing on the lowest 
common denominators. This 
instance is an exception to 
the rule. CAP is attempting 
(and succeeding) in organiz- 
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communities alike. 


The downside is a void for 


those who cannot keep up the 
pace at the individual level. 
Some of us remain deeply 
concerned about the 
affordable housing in an 
increasingly tight market, 
and fear the gentrification of 
our neighborhoods. Indeed, 
people matter at least as 
much as buildings; and that 
does not solely mean people 
who own property. We may 
come across as the “party 
poopers” for people who 
devote so much time working 
in their neighborhoods; never- 
theless, our concerns are justi- 
fied. These people, the ones 
who will ultimately be sent 
packing, are our neighbors 
too. They are the people I 
meet in the streets every day. 
They are the hard luck stories, 
the mental illness sufferers. 
They are the single parents 
who years ago may have been 
in much better shape, or the 
products of cycles of violence 
and addiction. 

I suspect CAP is well aware 
that not all tenants of the 
Locke 


ple who gravitate toward the 
bottom of a downward spiral 
are often seen that way. For 
this reason and others, more 
community members are sus- 


“I don’t accept the 
sacrifice of the few 
to benefit the majori- 
ty argument and | 
will not stand for it. 
Don’t infringe on the 
rights of vulnerable 
people and tell me 
that you are doing it 
for their own good.” 


ing community members. 
What they have achieved, far 
from the lowest common 
denominator syndrome, is a 
movement towards the top, 
an upward spiral, if you will. 
The consensus on attaining 
this goal is a push toward bet- 
terment for individuals and 


ceptible to support CAP in 
closing the building than 
there are people preoccupied 
about where the current resi- 
dents are going to live after it 
is reduced to rubble. This dis- 
turbs me. 

All levels of governments 
are failing miserably in con- 


Distance from Auschwitz, in miles, of a camp tannery in which an investor group proposed opening a disco in 1999 : 2 


lack of 


ilding are addicts, | 


tributing to provide for an 
adequate amount of housing 
opportunities. In the mean- 
time, preserving what we 
have at the personal level 
remains a priority, at least for 
those of us who can muster 
the resources to do so. It 
becomes an ideological con- 
flict. It’s far more complicat- 
ed than the fight of good peo- 
ple against evil. To its defense 
the Community Action Project 
truly believes that its strate- 
gies are the best way to initi- 
ate a healthy change for 
everyone's interest. CAP is 
taking the matter in its own 
hands, so be it. There is a say- 
ing stating “to make an 
omelet you have to break 
some eggs”. This is all fine 
until a precarious shell is the 
only roof you have over your 
head. 

The shortage in housing 
will continue to accelerate the 
gentrification of my commu- 
nity. It always does. Just look 
at Norwood. Eloquent and 
articulate young professionals 
are clever enough to see the 
potential. They will undoubt- 
edly provide a strong lobby 


r nypro there is 1 pri 
increase. When that hap- 
pens, guess who will be dis- 
placed? Furthermore, the rise 
towards elitism raises further 
concerns. Neighborhoods 
that benefit from the voices of 
outspoken citizen (read pro- 
fessionals) tend to obtain bet- 
ter services. Examples 
abound: pound for pound, 
well-to-do neighborhoods 
enjoy a better quality of serv- 
ices from the same city coun- 
cil, the same school board. 
Everyone wants superior serv- 
ices. The current population 
base in Norwood sure could 
use them. Unfortunately, 
many of us may not be 
around anymore when it hap- 
pens. 

Change is inevitable, yet 
when we make the conscious 
decision to omit the rights of 
a minority for the welfare of 
those who hold economic 
power (even though it may be 
geared towards the middle 
class) I don’t like it. I under- 
stand the good intentions, | 
do, but | don’t accept the sac- 
rifice of the few to benefit the 
majority argument and | will 
not stand for it. Don’t 
infringe on the rights of vul- 
nerable people and tell me 
that you are doing it for their 
own good. Or if you do, don’t 
expect all of us to buy it, 
because | don’t. 


Gaston Synott 
Norwooo Resioent 


=" ~seenthe future in his 


mier Ralph Klein’s message welcoming 
e as a delegate to the Alberta Future 
Summit said “The Future Summit is 
about imagining the Alberta of the 
future, making plans, laying a foundation and 
striving towards goals.”(Emphasis mine] It 
sounded like a tremendous opportunity to do 
useful practical stuff. But I became a little nerv- 
ous when I noted we had a total of 16 hours in 
which to do it—assuming we worked through 
all the meals and coffee breaks. 

The facilitators of the working group to 
which | was assigned kept inviting us during 
the first afternoon to close our eyes. They did it 
to encourage us to use our imaginatior s. But 
the metaphor struck me - in Alberta a lot of 
preparing for the future, at the Summit and 
elsewhere, is done with eyes closed to realities of 
some Albertans - realities that would create ide- 
ological eyestrain for the most comfortable and 
powerful. Whenever possible the government 
presents these realities through rose-coloured 
glasses (Premier Klein closes his message to 
Summit delegates with the usual mantra about 
“Alberta remains the best province in which to 
live”). When that fails, we fall back on closing 
our eyes. Ostrich thinking—if I can’t see it it 
ain’t there 

Thus, when it was suggested that one strate- 
gy for the future might be to become a more 
caring province, to make greater efforts to wel- 
come and support refugees from some of the 
most dangerous parts of the world, there was lit- 
tle interest. After all, this would cost us money 
since they would arrive with nothing. But the 
idea of identifying the professionals and trades- 
people we need and then encouraging them to 
come, stealing them 
from other parts of the 
world because we can 
offer them more, 
received a warm recep- 
tion. After all, this would 
have a net economic 
benefit for us. 

Premier Klein had 


opening comments 
when he said “The busi 
ness of Alberta is busi- 


ness” and few wanted 
stray far from that as the 
key measure of a good 
future. The Future 
Summit was about 
money, every strategy 
for the future needed to 
be fiscally responsible. | 
heard, too many times to count, people say that 
some suggestion or another—more funding for 
low-cost housing or more generous welfare rates 
for example—was impossible to consider 
because Alberta has legislation that makes it 
illegal to have a deficit budget. No one seemed 
to have heard of changing a law that no longer 
made sense. (Is it still illegal to fail to adequate- 
ly hitch your horse when you ride into town to 
pick up some groceries at the general store?) 

To be sure that no one would miss under- 
standing that the dollar is the foundation for 
Alberta’s future, two of the seven working 
groups had themes in this area—Economy and 
Fiscal Responsibility. 

The tension I experienced was between the 
dominant perspective that said the individual 
comes first, that it is important for us to be self- 
reliant and independent and look out for our- 
selves and the perspective that said community 
is the essential core which enables a diverse 
group of people to live together with respect 
and dignity for all, that understands there is 
tremendous potential for community to provide 
the opportunity for all to have better lives. I had 
to control my impulse to keep calling out “From 
each according to ability. To each according to 
need.” I don’t think that is a perspective that 
would have received much approval from the 
very Darwinian survival of the strongest crowd 
participating in the Summit. 


preparing forthe (ei 
future, at the 
oe Summit and oe 
elsewhere, 1S CONE  geveioping strateoies for 
>» With eyes closed to 
realities of some 
Albertans” 


Strangely, as the Summit opened we 
received hot-off-the-press polling information 
that said 17% of Albertans surveyed felt the best 
way to ensure a good future would be to 
improve the education system, 12% felt it 
would be to protect the environment, 9% identi- 
fied better health care and 9% said a political 
system that was more participatory, 7% called 
for looking after our natural resources—and 
only 5% mentioned strengthening the econo- 
my. 

Participation wasn't very balanced. Nearly 
a third of Albertans are members of labour 
unions and associations, but there were few del- 
egates from this part of the population. Nearly 
three-quarters of Albertans live in the 
Edmonton-Calgary corridor, but there seemed 
to be a lot of delegates from (solidly Tory) rural 
regions. How representative the Summit was 
may be best illustrated by the working group on 
health, reporting at the half-way point and say- 
ing, with something that sounded like pride, 
that in all their work on the first day the 
Mazankowski report had not come up—the 
major report that had been released three 
weeks before with 44 major recommendations 
that will totally change the nature of health 
care in Alberta! I had to wonder on what flying 
saucer many of the delegates must have arrived 
in Red Deer. At the mid-point, the 
ing group had developed 69 possible strate- 


aies—only two of them had any connection to 
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health work- 


poverty, even though we know poverty 1s the 
major reason for poor health. 

The Summit was restricted because we were 
continuously reminded to base our work on the 
skimpy background materials that were provid- 

ed. These were a sum- 
mary of the input of the 


“In Alberta a lot of 4000 people who partici- 


pated’in the activities 


t 
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the 
Summit—2300 people 
who completed a ques- 
tionnaire and 1700 
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us Were dinked Lo Le, 
opinions of 4000 while 
the future of three mil- 
lion Albertans. The word 
“consensus” was used to 
describe what we were 
doing but most of the 
time it was more a 
process under the tyran- 
ny of time to eliminate 
options and agree to cat- 
egories that became broader and broader, until 
it was difficult to see what actual activities they 
might lead to. 

None of my concerns about the Future 
Summit mean we don't need to be talking and 
thinking about the future. The same poll men- 
tioned earlier found that in the past year the 
number of Albertans believing they will be bet- 
ter off in ten years has declined from 38% to 
31% and those believing they will be worse off 
has increased from 16% to 24%. Could it be 
that people hear “It’s the economy, stupid” so 
often from their leaders that they start to believe 
that quality of life can only be measured in dol- 
lars? We do need to be talking about the future. 
But it needs to be a process that takes lots of 
time and finds creative ways to involve large 
numbers of people, not a select 300 getting deli- 
cious meals and free accommodations to come 
up with the answers in a day. 

People, let's get our own discussion about 
the future underway. Let's get together and talk 
about these important questions and send our 
ideas along to the politicians. Let's write them 
up and send them to the media. Let's build a 
vision for the future from street level up, not 
from the premier’s office down. Let's have our 
voices determine our future. 

One speaker during the Summit talked 
about how in Alberta, unlike the rest of the 
country, we have a “strong government” that 


has such a clear mandate that it doesn’t need to 
consider the electoral cycle, so can develop its 


own ideas as it wishes, without having to worry 


mocked a recommendation that made it to the 
final reporting session of the Summit—'to cre- 
ate caring and nurturing communities 
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hat will be acceptable to vot- headlines as the most revolutionary thing to 
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“| have been in the edito- 
rial business going on 
fourteen years, and it is 
the first time | ever heard 
of a man having to know 
anything in order to edit a 
newspaper 
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we had a fuller view of what matters for the 
future, if we were bold enough to really care 
about each other, that might have made the 
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mace 
ideas because of the monster of “revenue 
restraint”. 
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boldness at the Summit. If 
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“Lonely people keep up a 
ceaseless flow of commen- 
tary on themselves.” 


Mason Cootey 
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isfying. In his perception life is lived more 


Holy Cow(ie) 
Gordon Cowie 


went to talk to Gordon Cowie 

Boyle McCauley Health Centre about 

the availability of mental health servic- 

es for the very poor, but I came away 
with a profoundly deepened understanding 
of the dynamics of the inner city communi- 
ty itself. Since the closure of so many beds 
for mental health patients almost a decade 
ago, community-based facilities such as the 
Health Centre are responsible for the he lt 
and stability of many people who would 
have been institutionalized in other 
decades. Even to a non-professional observ- 
er it is obvious that there are a lot of people 
with severe mental/emotional issues wan- 
dering the streets, especially in the inner 
city. 

The urge to work in the inner city came 
upon Gordon while he volunteered at the 
Marian Centre, and came to know and like 
inner city residents. For years there had 
been a therapist position open at the Boyle 
McCauley Health Centre, but until Gordon 
came along seven years ago, nobody want- 
ed it. He left his practice in the “neurotic 
suburbs” of St. Albert and has never looked 
back. He told me his work here is more sat- 


at the 


neni on the streer. where his Cliente’ Tt 


Sins Gnd trouodles are ilved In a 


and everybody knows who their mare Ors 
are. The big difference he sees in working in 
the inner city and the suburbs is that his 
clients need. respect for their whole person; 
they need to be accepted for who they are. It 
is so important that the interviewer cares for 
them as people. 

Gordon talked about the importance of 
a whole community’s commitment to 
health care. He praises the agencies such as 
the Bissell Centre, who may occasionally be 
criticized for enabling addictions, but who 
at least keep some people alive long enough 


hile the Assured Income for 

the Severely Handicapped 

(AISH) Network has started a 

campaign aimed at raising 
AISH income, the government is talking 
about lowering rates. _ 

“The government attitude is that handi- 
capped people don’t need anything. The 
family will pick up the slack,” said Robert, 
who is receiving AISH because he is unable 
to work due to epilepsy and a degenerative 
disc disease. As a single person, he receives 
$855 per month plus medical coverage, and 
he is allowed to earn $200 per month. 
Seventy-five percent of any additional earn- 
ings are deducted from his monthly check. 

Robert said he is fortunate that he is 
able to live in subsidized housing since food 
costs have risen, and he has to pay for his 
own transportation by DATS. He can’t 
afford to go out for entertainment, and 


to get more help. He spoke about the sense 
of community that grows out of the kind of 
religious values that do not focus on build- 


Creator, but rather 
define a goad Christian as a good human 
being. Most o slters had 
their start a have continued support from 
church groups. Aboriginal healing circles 
and support groups also contribute a rich 
source of healing energy in a neighborhood 
many suffering. 
hope in the efforts of the Norwood commu 
nity in reclaiming territory from street pros 
titution and drugs 

He does not have 
so much praise for 
the Alberta govern- 
ment. 


ing up points with the 


f the agencies an d she 


where there are le sees 


le drew my 
attention to a letter 
by Tammy Horn in 

the Journal, which 
expressed his feelings 
about government 
incentives, in particu- 
lar, where she speaks 
of the government 
supporting initiatives 
that tend to foster 
individualism, isola- 
tion, competition and 
independence. This 
breaks down the com- 
munity and destroys 
the capacity for compassion. The govern- 
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mont embodies societal atitace T 

ure of consumerism and n ialism, | 
ple become more self-absorbed. His observa- 
tion is that in places where there is less pros- 
perity or perceived prosperity, people are 
more willing to help their neighbors 
because they might need help themselves 
some day. 

Facilities for any kind of medical care in 
the inner city are swamped, Gordon tells us. 
There are never enough doctors, psychia- 
trists, nurses, anything. Independent Living 
Support (ILS) workers, who visit people-at- 
risk in their homes, are invaluable in facili- 
tating community-based therapy. They 


most of his clothes are ten years old or 
more. 

“By the government's own standards, 
the Low Income Cut-Off Rate (LICO) for 
1998, says $1,464.25 a month is what is 
needed for a single person.” Robert said. 
“Now they are talking about lowering our 
rates. Everything is increasing but AISH has 
not increased. Now I have to pay for repairs 
on my phone jack (formerly Telus covered 
this).” He also has other expenses due to his 
health conditions - “for most people on 
medication, it’s so harsh that you have to 
take supplements to stay a bit normal.” 

Mirella Socco, chair of the AISH 
Network, said, “The situation in Canada is 
absolutely inhumane. People are being cut 
off. They say they have to re-evaluate your 
situation, then they find some technicality 
and you get cut off. You live with insecurity 
all of the time.” 


“Gordon is one of — i" 
those people who 
facilitates... 
change and the peo- 
ple in the inner city 
benefit from his 
commitment.” 


maximize the benefit of scar 


hours, helping people progress who might 
simply miss appointments and/or medica- 
tion until 
complains that he 
anymore. One of 
of mental health beds is that 
and therapists have to send people 
in crisis anymore. People experiencing psy- 
chotic episodes are put in places like obstet- 
ric wards, surgical recovery wards, emer 
gency wards, pretty well any place you can 
park a gurney. He doesn’t see much hope 
for improvement in the system. He says that 
there was supposed to be a review of Social 
Service programs in November, which now 
will not be available until March. Nobody 
in the field is holding their breath on 
improvement coming from that. The gov- 
ernment just doesn’t seem to be paying 
much attention to the plight of the mentally 
ill. He urges people cians 
policy makers, ces and MLA’s. 
) their attention 
In his work fexden doesn't look for dra- 
matic triumphs and success stories. The 
Boyle McCauley area is a very sick commu 
nity with a lot 


e therapist 


they are in crisis again. Gordon 
cannot get ILS workers 
the consequences of the 
closure doctors 


no place 
t 


to go after politi 
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Just keep putting it i 


of sub- 
abuse, vio- 
lence, chaos, pov 

and serious illnesses 
such as HIV and Hep 
C, which have a 
trong psychological 
impact on people. The 
people who are 
referred to him are the 
very wounded with a 
wide range of mental 
issues, from paranoid 
schizophrenia, anxi- 
ety disorders, bi-polar 
and anything and 


everything else. 


Eighty percent of these 
ailments are gomall: 


n and the presence 1 GANGE AS pt 
n the community who are willing to attack 
and rob people, or who don’t realize their 
danger because of their disorder, make secu- 
rity difficult. 

Referrals to his office come from doctors, 
ECSS workers, agencies and organizations 
such as Prostitution Awareness and Street 
Works. Many doctors diagnose and do their 
own psychiatry for those who may not be 
able to accept that they need the services of 
a mental health professional, but will some- 
times accept medication from a G.P. Most of 
the people he sees are seriously ill, they 


eeking a raise in AIS 


She received $10 on interest rates two 
years ago. Now, because she had that one- 
time income, every card she fills out says 
she can only earn $190 instead of $200 a 
month top-up income before deduction. 
Socco needs to earn an extra income to buy 
groceries. 

“Somehow the government's priorities 
are screwed,” Socco said. “Klein gave $35 
million for horse racing, but there’s no 
money for AISH. It’s like the government is 
saying: we don’t need these people. The 
only people who count are the people that 
work hard.” 

Socco said there is also a misconception 
that the government is taking care of every- 
thing, so why complain, but people with 
disabilities have disability-related needs. 

Now, the AISH Network has embarked 
on a campaign to raise awareness. One 
thousand cards, asking for a raise in AISH 


Hours during which free speech is permitted in Singapore's Hong Lim Park : 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 


ime to build 
success lies in achieving 


have been hurt; it takes a long ti 
trust. For Gordon 
simple goals such as sobriety, medication 
that works and a support system. One of the 
nost important things he helps with 
ing people on AISH. He feels 

Services should either succeed 


is get- 
that Social 
in getting 
them on AISH. 
eaving someone living on an inadequate 
SFI income for 10 to 20 years is just wrong 


people into jobs or get 


For most of his clients, programs to get peo- 
le back into the work force just don’t work. 
le gave, as an example, a guy who may 
have stopped using cocaine at 40, hasn’t 
had a day of paid employment in his life; 
no-one is going to hire him when he is all 
burnt out. Over and over doctors, nurses 
and other professionals say that people who 
get on AISH and experience reliable eco- 
nomic support show absolute improvement 
in mental/emotional stability. 
However, having said all that, 
went on to tell me that one thing he would 
like to see is sheltered work for people. There 
is a lot of boredom and depression among 
his clients. He would like to see opportuni 
ties for people to be able to do even a few 
hours of work if they are _— at their 
own pace and with no threat to their 
fits, for their own 
couple of 


where 


Gordon 


bene 
There are a 
the Alberta Hospital 
seople can participate in this kind of 
activity, but he would like to see something 
available in the inner c ity. 

The fact that the positi on Gordon holds 
at Boyle McCauley was vacant for so long 
indicates that there are easier ways to make 
a living with a psychology degree than 
working in a front-line facility. It is wonder- 
ful that there are some people who do not 
look for the easy way of doing things. What 
I brought away from my interview with 
Gordon was the insight that areas of the 
inner city do have a lot of human pain, but 
they also have a strong healing energy, they 
are a pressure cooker, and a crucible for 


ikeken 
shops at 


ta c nge and the people in 
the inner city benefit ‘con his commitment. 


payments, were sent out to network mem- 
bers, agencies and politicians. Once signed 
and returned they are hoping to have the 
cards tabled at the legislature to urge the 
government to increase AISH. The last 
increase was a $35 a month raise in 1999, 
In addition, the network is holding a rally 
at Robertson Wesley United Church on 
Saturday, March 2, where politicians, social 
workers and other professionals will be 
speaking on AISH. 

Raj Pannu, MLA for Edmonton 
Strathcona, agreed to table the cards at the 
legislature the end of February. 

All of the cards have been sent out, but 
people who want to get involved can write a 
letter to the AISH Network at P.O. Box 
71111, Edmonton, TSE 6]8. 


LinDA DUMONT 
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Road Rage, 
Free Food, & 
Pennies from 
Heaven 


n Our Voice vendor, who asks to 
remain anonymous, shared this 
story with me. One Saturday 
morning, not long ago, | got up 
early - tired, grouchy and short of sleep - 
trying to get myself human enough to go 
out vending. My wife got up with me to 
have a coffee and touch base before I took 
off for the day, when the phone rang. She 
looked at me, her eyes say “don't 


ng 
OW 


both glad I did. 


“You called me last night when | wasn’t 
home, so I’m calling back now” 

“Yeah, so what's happening?’ 

Long pause” The reason | couldn't call 
last night is—I was hurt in a hit and run 
accident” 

“Oh my God! —Are you OK?” 

“I'm walking around, pretty bruised up, 
but I’m ALIVE!” 


So here's how it is—my friend’s in his forties, 


here are a few people out there who 

don't know what a vendor does or 

what it takes to be a Our Voice ven- 

dor. We are actually the most 
exposed people out there and vending is 
one of the most difficult jobs there is. We 
have to deal with all sorts of weather and 
the negative attitudes some people have 
about us, like we are licensed panhandlers 
or people who won't work. If I had a license 
to panhandle I think the mayor would take 
it away because I would be hitting him up 
for some money. | don't think that would be 
a great idea to plant in my head because | 
just might look into it. The other is we need 
the money buy booze or other things to 
harm our bodies. We do have some that 
make our paper look bad by imbibing too 
many spirits or acting inappropriately. 
They are dealt with fairly by a board of 
their peers and the consequences take into 
account all their circumstances. 


but he’s considered an Elder, by the people 
who go to him for help. He's out for a walk, 
worried sick about how he’s going to pay 
the rent, feed his wife and kids and meet his 
bills. His wife is off work because she’s still 
having problems from a car accident of her 
own. He's out trying to walk off his worries 
and problem solve so his family doesn't 
have to deal with the problems, when 
BANG—a car he hadn’t seen coming nails 
him while he’s crossing the street. As he 
struggles to his feet, 
three guys jump out 
of the car and pro- 
ceed to put the boots 
to him---ROAD RAGE 
GONE TO TOTAL 
INSANITY—KILL THE 
EVIDENCE AND 
DRIVE OFF. 

He literally stops 
nie ae eevee 
night. The cops 
arrive, call an ambu- 
lance, and by some 
miracle, they revive 
him. Now get this— 
the hospital doesn’t 
even keep him 
overnight. They let 
him go home in a medical state of shock— 
they must have, because he was still walk- 
ing around in a daze when | saw him 
later—but I’m getting ahead of myself. 

“He calls me, and I know how much 


“BANG—a car he 
hadn't seen coming 
nails him while he’s 

crossing the street. 
_As he struggles to ___ church that does the 
his feet, three guys 
jump out of the car 
and proceed to put 
the boots to him” — flow for a long 


go 


pride he’s gotta swallow to do that—not a 
word about the road rage part—he tells me 
that much later. Just—I’m really down on 
cash, can you loan me sixty bucks, I have a 
bill that’s overdue, I’ve got till Monday to 
pay it. 

I cover the mouthpiece and talk to my 
wife. She shakes her head. | get back on the 
phone—sorry bro. can’t do it this time 
we're really short too—power and water's 
overdue for us. 

Even though it’s true, I feel like | 
know it sounds too phony to turn him down 
like that, but what can I do. 

She says, “Grab the phone book and 
make some calls—you work for Our Voice— 
make it work for you.” They take turns on 
the phone. They call the Government agen- 
cies—all closed for the weekend. Recording 
says call Monday. Yeah right—if he’s got an 
overdue bill, it’s a safe bet they're out of gro- 
ceries too, at least we can get them some 
food. I call Hope Mission, because I know a 
guy who works there. 
They say, our man- 
date is shelter—all we 
have for food right 
now is some bread, 
but if you pick it up 
they can have it. 

My wife calls 
Victory Christian 
Centre - you know, the 


A lady there says, 
don’t know about 
cash, but we can put 
some food together. 
And I'll pray with you 
if you like.” The tears 


moment, then she 
hands the phone 

back. 
“Your turn.” I call the Sally Ann “Yes, 
we can help with a food hamper. The pastor 
isn’t in right now, but I'll tell him about the 


A world of difference 


I have grown. to respect the vendor and, 
as a vendor myself, I can voice my 
thoughts in the paper and make a little dif- 
ference. | heard a qoute from one of the 
many who help put this great paper togeth- 
er - "There is nowhere to hide when a ven- 
dor is standing on the streét holding a paper 
in their hands, I admire them for being out 
there trying to sell the paper." 

Businesses in the area where | vend are 
supportive and they are some of the many 
loyal readers. I have been told to get a job 
but my feeling is that vending is the hardest 
job around. The standing alone is a killer 
on your feet if you don't have the right 
shoes. The hours go by when your standing 
in one place trying to get enough to eat or 
just getting by for another day. If the paper 
did not exist there would be a lot more 
despair. Some vendors live on what they 
make and some live on the streets of our 
wealthy city. This paper is a way to become 


self-sufficient and a way to have a voice for 
the vendors. This work has enabled both the 
vendor and the public, by opening their 
eyes, and eventually their hearts. This has 
bridged a gap that has prevailed for far too 
long through ignorance. 

I wanted to share one more thing and 
that is that Our Voice is a paper of many 
different voices. The paper has helped me 
come from the darkness of despair into the 
light of living. The community gave me the 
tools to work on certain areas of my life I 
needed refining in. I owe a lot to this paper. 

With that in mind I want to mention 
this - me being Mr. Citizen. | was standing 
at my spot and an elderly lady was coming 
around the corner as fast as she could go. 
This was not very fast at all, but the effort 
was there. As she was running, she was 
waving at the bus. I ran up to the bus and 
asked the bus driver to wait, but he said he 
was running late. He asked me to exit the 


Amount the inventor of the yellow “smiley face” had received for it by the time of his death in April 2001: $45 


the street 


situation. We sometimes do special collec- 
tions for special circumstances. This sounds 
like one of them. No promises, but I'll see 
what we can do.” 

My wife says “I know (she names a food 
store) sometimes does gift certificates for 
people in need. Try them.” 

I call them, feeling a little shaky because 
I know how most store managers seem to 
feel about us. But my buddy needs some 
nelp, so | pitch it as good as | know how. 

Surprise! The manager says, “Come see 
me, we'll fix them up for 20 bucks worth.” 

My wife is our grocery expert. She 
hands me a list—all priced out. This will 
make them at least one special meal—let's 
give them something to hang onto through 
the weekend. 

Surprise again—the old beater starts 
without a boost—and I get to the store. The 
manager says, “I knew it was you the 
minute you called.” He pulls out his wallet, 
snaps off a brand new 20 and says, “Just 
bring me the receipt—I hope your friend's 
OK.” 

Oh, | forgot to tell you, while I was head- 
ing for the store, another friend who was 
getting help from this Elder called. “Can 
you stop by and pick up some moose steaks 
to take to him?” 

No problem. 

We stop by to visit a few days later to see 
how this family is doing. He's still a little 


1 and totally humbled that so 


erwhelr 
wn 


gently reminds him—how many have you 


helped ...? 

He just shakes his head when he talks 
about the road rage. 

“Creator knows it wasn’t my time yet.” 
He smiles and hugs us good-bye. 

I know he’s already past trying to under- 
stand the road rage—I’m still wondering 
why some people seem to think death takes 
weekends off. 


JAKE FREEMAN 


bus and to let him go on with his business. | 
did as | was told, but he left me thinking 
how ignorant he was. When the next bus 
came along I waited until it stopped and 
put my foot in the doorway. I told the bus 
driver that an elderly lady was coming in a 
just a second and the bus driver said "no 
problem." The elderly woman then pulled 
me aside and asked if the bus was going in 
the area she had written on a piece of 
paper. I nodded my head and off she went 
to her appointment. I am glad that as a 
vendor | can help people because that's part 
of my job - written in the vendor code. I will 
be polite to all members of the public. 


LEN BLACKFOX MARTIAL 


If any of our loyal readers out there 
want ask question or feedback please 
be free to e-mail me. 
Imartial@bissellcentre.org or 
len0853@yahoo.com 


STREET = 


“Corner a dog in a dead- 
end street and it will turn 
and bite.” 
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There can't be a crisis 
next week. My schedule is 
already full. 
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The Players 


Stan Woloshyn: Minister of Alberta Seniors, 
the provincial department responsible for 
supporting the well-being and independ- 
ence of Alberta’s seniors and for providing 
housing support for lower-income seniors 
and families, individuals with special needs 
and the homeless. 


ECOHH: Edmonton Coalition of Housing 
and Homelessness - an organization made 
up of about 30 member groups that are 
concerned with housing and homelessness. 
It has been working on these issues since 


1986 and is an active participant in the | 


Edmonton Joint Planning Committee on 
Housing and the Edmonton Housing Trust 


Fund 


The Crisis 


@ Edmonton has the lowest vacancy rate in 
decades (0.9%). Rental rates have increased 
by 10%. Increases in electrical and gas 
prices have impacted everyone, and these 
trends are expected to continue. 


@ The Klein government has reduced spend- 
ing on Social Housing by $194 million since 
1993. 


@ The Federal Government announced the 
Affordable Housing Initiative in 2001, 
promising $680 million in Federal money 
(Alberta’s share would be approximately 
$68 million), contingent on the individual 
provinces agreeing to match these funds 
and make guarantees that the money 


would be used specifically for affordable | 


housing. BC and Quebec have signed agree- 
ments. Alberta has not. 


The Interview 


n late February, Our Voice reporter, 
Dale Ladouceur, spoke to Seniors 
Minister, Stan Woloshyn, about the 
affordable housing crisis in Alberta, and 


with the Federal Government. 
ECOHH provided Our Voice with its per- 
spective in answer to the same questions. 


The Affo 
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Question No. 1 


OV: Outline some of the initia- 
tives that the province of 
Alberta is taking to address 
the need for affordable hous- 
ing. 


Stan: Well, you have to be very careful in 
what you mean by affordable housing. 


OV: Low income rental hous- 
ing... 


fal 
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but you get into some areas such as what 
people like to refer to as transitional hous- 
ing, which take people that are down and 
out etc. There are quite a few social groups 
working on that with money that came out 
of the federal government largely with some 
local money and some of our own money 
and the government of AB put together a 
homeless policy a couple of years ago that 
everybody follows to access funds. That has 
had some very very good results. For exam- 
ple, we refer to that document as the 
provincial homeless initiative and what 
that amounted to was the seven cities put 
together their own community plan in 
1999. The study like any study now is a bit 
outdated but the direction we were taking 
was very good so as a result of that, 
Calgary, Edmonton and a few others have 
done quite a bit of good work, however, 
having said that, across the country we do 
have a need for what you referred to as low 
income housing. Currently in the province 
we provide about close to 40,000 housing 
units for low-income units for low-income 


| Albertans that cover about 65,000 people. 


We spend about $80 million a year for 
housing support to low-income Albertans, 


| not just in my department but across the 


board. 


ECOHH: Alberta has not only fallen down 
on the job as far as affordable rental hous- 
ing for those needing it, it has not done 
enough to address the needs for emergency, 


the need for Alberta to reach an agreement | transitional or supportive housing either. In 


the 2000 plan there was a need for a total of 
997 units of these more specialized housing 
as well. Only 515 units of this housing have 
been approved or constructed in the past 
two years and almost none of that has 
involved provincial money either. 

In 2000 the province produced a hous- 


ing policy framework and in their own doc- 
ument they say “58 000 low-income Alberta 
households live in rental housing which is 
unaffordable...., in need of significant 
repairs, or overcrowded.... The average 
household income for this group was $13 
500 with 45.1% of their income going 
towards rent. The situation has likely deteri- 
orated further in the last four years, result- 
ing in an increased need for affordable 
rental housing.” 

This is their own statement, yet they go 
on in the document to say one of their guid- 
ing principles is that “The Province should 
not be directly involved in building or pub- 
lic ownership of new housing.” And they 
say that affordable housing will be “devel- 
oped, owned, and operated by private devel- 
opers and private non-profit organizations”. 


ed 


Nnsu } people in Nave allordabd enta 
housing. A study in Canada last year identi- 
fied that homeowners’ wealth has increased 
from being 29 times that of renters in 1984 
to 70 times that of renters by 1999. So a 
growing gap between haves and have-nots 
is increased when people need to spend all 
they have just to have somewhere to live. 


Question No. 2 


OV: I got that breakdown and 
I see that most of the provin- 
cial money goes to housing for 
seniors, and there seems to be 
a bit of a surplus right now. 


Stan: A large amount is, that's because of 
the lodges that are in there, but in addition 
to the seniors, there is a whole slug of rent 
supplements and units owned by non-prof- 
its that go to the social housing area and 
that's where the problem currently is. Yes, 
there has been a large focus on seniors, 
there's no question about that, but you have 
to put things in perspective. That's where 
the greatest need was a few years ago, hope- 
fully we can address that need, I'm not min- 
imizing the other end of it, but you can't do 
it all at once. 


ECOHH: The province continues to be 
proud of all it is doing to provide affordable 
housing for seniors through such projects as 
lodges. But this should not be in place of the 
needs of other Albertans for affordable 
rental housing. Both are needed. The 
province has reduced spending on social 


housing by $194 million since 1993. If they 
had continued to spend money over the 
past years, the huge need for affordable 
housing would not have developed. Now it 
is becoming more serious because of the 
strong economy in Edmonton. New housing 
is being built for those who can afford it. 
And even some of the housing that was 
more affordable in the past is disappearing 
from the market because rental units are 
converted to condominiums that can be 
sold for a good profit. 


Question No. 3 


OV: There is some concern 

7 isn’t 
explicit enough regarding 
“Affordable Housing” and 
may be used for high-cost 
housing. 


Stan: That's some of the things we are look- 
ing at. Consequently some of the money 
will go into low-cost housing, some may go 
into low-cost seniors housing, | don't know. 
What we can get our hands on and how we 
can access it is currently under negotiation 
and hopefully in the next while we will 
have an agreement. 


ECOHH: Until Alberta makes a commit- 
ment to put some of its own money into 
making sure new affordable rental units are 
coming into the market it has no business 
worrying about the federal proposal. There 
have been two federal-provincial housing 
minister meetings since last summer to 
come to agreement on this issue and still 
there is no action in Alberta. Both the feder- 
al and the provincial government need to 
be clear that the money will be used to con- 
struct new rental housing that meets the 
agreed definition of affordable—available 
for lower income families and ensuring they 
will not be spending more than 30% of their 
income on the full cost of housing (rent and 
utilities). The issue is not for Alberta to get 
its hands on the federal money. The need is 
for BOTH Alberta and the federal govern- 
ment to get the money into the hands of 
organizations who can start building hous- 
ing. The $68 million of federal money, 
matched by the province, would mean a lot 
of people could finally be in secure healthy 
housing. Negotiations on this have gone on 
far too long. 


Ratio of public housing units built in Jewish communities in Israel since 1975 to those built in Arab communities ; 337:1 
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| Crisis & Stan Woloshyn 


Question No. 4 


OV: It’s my impression that the 
Alberta Government has said 
that they believe the private 
sector and communities are 
more responsible for the hous- 
ing situation in the province 
than the government. 


Stan: No, no that's a bit of misinterpreta- 
tion, we would prefer that the housing port- 
folio for all levels be provided by the private 
That is not going ti So let’s 


sector. ) happen 


say you put-ihat on-the-tavie. “We teet-very 
strongly however that the administration of 
the housing portfolios is better done by each 
local community. As a result the province 
has backed out of the direct operation of the 
unit and has turned them over to various 
housing bodies across the province to look 
after, for example, in Edmonton, the Greater 
Edmonton Foundation which looks after the 
social housing for us. In Calgary we had 
three major bodies, we are down to two. 


ECOHH: Currently in Edmonton the 
province has almost no commitment to 
affordable rental housing. Other than their 
involvement in seniors housing, they accept 
responsibility for half of the operating deficit 
of the 4700 units of Capital Region Housing 
Corporation, of which they also own 3300 of 
the units. They also have involvement with 
funding for emergency shelters and with 
paying housing allowances to people such 
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as those on welfare, but this does nothing to 
ensure they have decent housing—they sim- 
ply get some money and are on their own in 
a very tough market to find what they can. 
With a vacancy rate below one percent and 
average rent increases of 10 percent in 
downtown Edmonton, as well as large 
increases for electricity and natural gas, 
these small allowances do not provide access 
to much adequate housing. 


Question No. 5 


OV: The Community Plan from 
1999 identified the immediate 
need for 5000 units of afford- 
able rental housing. Since 
then, do you know how many 
have been built? 


Stan: Well, to begin with those figures are 
very soft. 


OV: Soft as in not enough? 


Stan: No, soft as in nobody knows how accu- 
rate they are because we are dealing with a 
population that is quite mobile and at the 
same time we have had a couple of other 
factors but they could very well be worse 
because at the same time as we are trying to 
get more affordable rental units on the mar- 
ket, developers are taking and making con- 
dominiums out of these units. 
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ECOHH: The figures in the Edmonton 
Community Plan were developed by a very 
detailed analysis with input from virtually 
every organization that has information 
about housing in the city from the private 
sector, all levels of government and many 
community organizations. But despite the 
identification of 5000 units of new afford- 
able rental housing in that report, there was 
only a total of 1342 rental units built in 
2001 and almost all of them were for mar- 
kets well above that defined as “affordable”. 
Since Edmonton has seen an increase in 
migration to the city of 9.6 percent since 
2000 and more enforcement of sub-standard 
housing has taken units out of the market as 
well it is certain that the need is now even 
greater than it was when the plan was devel- 
oped two } 


ears ago 
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Question No. 6 


OV: That’s again the big fear 
that the provincial/federal 
agreement would not refer 
explicitly to affordable hous- 


ing... 


Stan: What | want to do in Alberta is to 
direct that money toward housing authori- 
ties so they can build up their portfolio so 
they can end up managing it to get an 
income to expand it. If a private developer 
wants to come in and work under those rules 
we'd be more than happy. As a matter of 
fact we are trying to get some private 


involvement in some communities but 
where it will go, | don't know. You have to 
remember that private developers want a lot 
of flexibility. For example I would be willing 
to enter with a private developer into some 
kind of partnership, provided the rent could 
be guaranteed for a period of time at a par- 
ticular level that would give the developer a 
return on his investment and not follow the 
market upwards. Currently with vacancy 
rates so low how many developers are going 
to do that? So that's what we're up against. 
This is one of those problems where you 
have to be careful how you spend your 
money because you can spend it and gain 
nothing. 


e has had a proud his- 


esponsibility for social 
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ing that private developers won't build 


affordable rental housing because there is 
no money in it for them, the province needs 
to work actively with organizations that will 
be glad to build such housing and know 
how to do it—the co-op and non-profit sec- 
tors. 


Stan: Maybe we should look back for some 
of the ‘single people in the rooming house’ 
concept. 


OV: Aren’t there rooming hous- 
es? 


Stan: There are a few, but unfortunately 
they generally seem to fall down. 
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War is too important a mat- 
ter to be left to the military. 
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Question: When is a 
neighborhood not a 
neighborhood? 


Answer: When people 
living there are so divided 
by fear and class that they 
erect walls around them- 
selves. 


In the case of the Klotter Street 
war, the walls were literal... 


n Klotter Street in Cincinnati, rich 
and poor live close by each 
other—the two worlds separated 
by a steep hill and a small series 
of picturesque steps. Now those steps are 
closed, and a tall, prison-like chain link 
fence runs right through the center of the 
stairway. Symbolically as well as literally, 
one cannot cross from one world to another. 

Cincinnati, like Rome, is a city built on 
seven hills. Over the past 200 years, the 
wealthier residents have steadily retreated 
up these hills, leaving the basin and down- 
town area to the poor. By the turn of the 
century this retreat had progressed far 
beyond the hills, as the middle and upper 
class fled to new suburbs, returning to the 
city to work. Meanwhile the basin and hill 
area overflowed with poor immigrants, 
mostly African Americans and 
Appalachians escaping poverty in the 
South. 

Among these formerly fashionable 
streets left to the poor was Klotter. It is a 
narrow, dead end street near the bottom of 
Clifton Heights, one of Cincinnati's steepest 
hills. By the early 1960s the once proud 
homes showed years of neglect by slum- 
lords. Many were condemned. The inhabit- 
ed houses had been divided into apart- 
ments, or at least into space for two fami- 
lies. Here lived not only the working poor, 
but also a number of elderly people who 
had quietly resided there for years, noting 
with sadness the changes in their neighbor- 
hood. But the most devastating change was 
yet to come in the 70s when the economy 
went sour, interest rates soared and, most 
importantly, gasoline prices went through 


the roof. Suddenly it was no longer feasible 
for young couples to buy an expensive 
home in the suburbs a half- hour drive 
away from their place of work. 

That was when Klotter and a number of 
similar streets that terraced the hillsides 
were rediscovered. Despite the ravages of 
time and neglect, these were good houses 
built by an earlier generation of German 
immigrants. All featured a spectacular 
downtown and northern Kentucky. Most 
importantly, they could be bought up for 
very small amounts. The director of the 
Cincinnati Chorus was even able to secure 


The process had begun as far back as 
1966, when Rene and Nick Makras bought 
the first house. They considered themselves 
urban pioneers, the first professional couple 
to move into this “hostile territory”. Their 
house, like so many others, was a complete 
shambles, including a bathtub dangling 
through the ceiling! But they put money 
and a lot of hard work into their invest- 
ment. Soon their house was not only a 
showplace, but quite valuable as well. The 
Makrases now had a superb home with an 
impressive view, located quite close to down- 
town. 

Other buyers followed throughout the 
tough times of the 70s. One by one the old, 
neglected houses were remodeled as profes- 
sional couples moved in. The real estate 
market reflected this new trend. It was not 
unusual to find that a piece of property had 
risen in value as many as six times. Shrewd 
investors were rushing in looking for a high, 
fast return. 

Amid this boomtown mentality, there 
was one thing that no one bothered to con- 
sider: What about the elderly and low 
income people who were already living 
there? The situation was best summed up 
by an elderly woman who had lived alone 
in an apartment on the street for many 
years. She complained that, in only a few 
months, her landlord had tripled her rent 
but had not made a single improvement to 
justify the increase. Barely scraping by on 
Social Security, she obviously could not 
afford to remain in her home. 

Nor could many others on Klotter, 
Liberty Hill, or any of a number of hillside 
streets that were being “rescued” by the 
young professionals. A new word was creat- 
ed for this problem: displacement. The 
problem became so pronounced that “60 


Minutes” did a story on the trend. The new 
residents bragged about the wildly rising 
values of their property, unaware that the 


* story also included interviews with housing 


advocates who complained that the poor 
had nowhere to go. There was simply no 
new public housing being built. The old 
displaced residents had to move “some- 
where else,” although no one bothered to 
ask exactly where that was. 

That was the 70s. By 1997 things were 
again changed. Klotter Street was saturated 
with all the young professionals it could 
handle, surrounding a few low income peo- 
ple who had been able to stay. Now there 
was a new problem. Back in the real estate 
boom time of the 70s, the speculators had 
been asked about the problem of crime. 
They assured nervous buyers that as the 
population changed and the undesirables 
were removed, crime would no longer be a 
problem. They were half right. True, the 
criminal element that dwelt on Klotter had 
indeed been displaced. But what about the 
next street down the hill? 

About the distance that an average man 
can throw a baseball separates the remod- 
eled houses on Klotter from those below on 
McMicken Avenue. From down there the 
view is not so panoramic. There has been 
no rush to remodel these homes. It remains 
as it has been for years, strictly low-income. 

Just as an earlier group of pioneers suf- 
fered attacks from the indigenous people 
thay forced off their lands, the modern 


roan pionee 


nals in the basin area found the new 
wealthy homes, unattended during the 
work day, a tempting target. Soon the 
crime rate, particularly breaking into or 
vandalizing luxury 
autos parked on the 
street, rose significant- 
ly. There was a crime 
reported every day on 
this street alone. 

And so we come to 
the steps and the war 
that followed. The 
physical layout of 
Klotter Street actually 
gave young criminals 
on foot an advantage 
over the police in their 
patrol cars. The street is long and narrow 
and ends in an abrupt dead end. Each side 
is lined with expensive cars parked in front 
of the remodeled homes so turning a vehicle 
around is quite difficult. But the street is 
connected to McMicken and the basin area 
by flights of concrete steps. Young-criminals 
could use these steps to make a fast getaway 
on foot while the police cars were maneu- 
vering to turn around then drive all the way 
back to Ravine Street. By the time they 
reached McMicken, the fugitives would be 
long gone. 

The usual solution to such a problem 
would be to form a neighborhood watch, 
with neighbors keeping an eye out for suspi- 
cious activity and alerting the police. 
Unfortunately, the young professionals of 
Klotter Street lived in a neighborhood with- 
out actually being part of the neighbor- 
hood. There was no mingling between the 
low income people and the new residents, 
only mistrust. 

The Klotter Homeowners Association 


Estimated temperature of Hell, according to two Spanish physicists’ interpretation of the Bible : 832°F 


“Amid this boomtown 
mentality, there was one 
thing that no one 
bothered to consider: 
What about the elderly 
and low income people 
who were already living 
there?” 


entrification 


Klotter Street 


ar 


decided upon a more extreme course of 


action: They motioned for the Cincinnati 
City Council to close the stairways, which 
would cut off the convenient escape route 
for criminals. At first it appeared that the 
controversial motion would be quietly 
approved, until word leaked out to the low 
income residents. Then the war began. 

Led by the Over the Rhine Community 
Council (the low income basin area located 
between downtown and the hillsides), the 
battle was on. It was argued that closing 
the steps would not only block the escape 
routes of criminals, it would also cut off 
poor residents from bus lines, playgrounds 
and even a church. One example given 
was a great grandmother who used the old 
steps everyday to take her great grandchil- 
dren to the playground. What would peo- 
ple like her do when the sidewalks were icy 
in winter? The only other way down is 
Ravine Street, an extremely steep hill. 

There was also a symbolic element that 
was not lost on the low income people look- 
ing up the hill to be renovated, unafford- 
able houses. Before there was an invisible 
wall of income education and opportunity 
separating the rich from the poor. Now the 
Homeowners Association wished to erect a 
literal wall, physically separating the two 
groups. Klotter Street would become a tiny 
medieval walled- in city. All that was miss- 
ing was a moat. No wonder one housing 
advocate labeled the proposal economic 
segregation. 
never really was much of a contest nere, On 
March 18, 1998, the council sided with the 
homeowners. Shortly after, a tall chain-link 
fence was erected, effectively sealing off the 
historic stairway and 
the low income peo- 
ple who used it. And 
the displacement 
continues. Although 
the hillsides are now 
filled with expensive 
homes, usually 
behind ornate fences 
of iron spikes, now 
the basin itself is 
being “reclaimed.” 
Main Street in Over 
the Rhine is becom- 
ing a mecca of art galleries and nightclubs. 
Once again, property values have soared as 
the development spills over to nearby 
streets. 

The most extreme case of current dis- 
placement on Cincinnati is along Eastern 
Avenue, a street whose backyards lead right 
to the banks of the Ohio River. The old resi- 
dents, almost exclusively low income 
Appalachians, have been forced out in a 
dizzying rate, with bulldozers right behind 
them. Unlike the hillsides, here the old 
wooden homes are quickly bulldozed, and 
new, rather tiny townhouses are being erect- 
ed in their place. These new houses sell for 
more than $200,000. This time, however, it 
was the urban pioneers who were displaced. 
In 1997 the Ohio River flooded, forcing both 
rich and poor out of their homes. | can’t 
help wondering what kind of fence these 
pioneers will want to erect. 


STEPHEN J. ROLFES 


Originally printed in 
America Magazine. 


From the penny collection... 


This story comes as a response 
to a request for a favorite Lucky 
Penny story, I think we started 
something... 


Hello Jake, 


Interesting... | have spoken with you, even 
chuckled with you but it was not until today 
that I actually met you. | am not sure what 
that says about me. | like to think that it 
indicates I am still progressing on my jour- 
ney. I appreciate our brief chat this morning. 

You asked that I send you my favourite 
penny story. I said I would have to think 
some on that, not whether to send a story, 
rather which one it should be. What a chal- 
lenge. After much navel staring and ponder- 
ing it suddenly dawned on me-- my 
Grandfather's penny! 

I was the favourite grandson of my 
maternal Grandfather. Maybe it was because 
I was somewhat sickly (as they called it then) 
as a wee boy, maybe I touched something in 
him or maybe he saw a potential in me that 
others did not. Whatever it was, I spent 
many of my summers with him and my 
Grandmother Nana. | still have many vivid 


and rich memories of those times 

Bucky, as we all called him, died when | 
was about 6 years old. When he passed 
away, he had some change in his pocket. 
Just coins. One was a 1945 penny. Not worth 
much, only one cent. My mother gave it to 
me as a keepsake telling me Bucky had it on 
him when he died. It turned out to be my 
first magic penny, though I did not recognize 
it as such then. 

I carried that penny for years. For addi- 
tional years it sat in my ‘stuff’ box along 
with graduation pins, Coke cap liners, show 
tickets and victory nickels... the kind of stuff 
that one collects as mementos. It stayed 
there, traveled with me when | moved 
always in that box. Recently, I rediscovered 
the penny (or at least, I believed that it was 
THE penny) and began carrying it with me 
again. Careful not to use it to fill out the GST 
on any purchase, it went with me just like 
my pocketknife or handkerchief. | still got 
that feeling of closeness, and assumed it to 
be Bucky, keeping an eye on me. 

I was talking with a friend about the tri- 
als and tribulations in that person's life. The 
trouble in their life was flowing out. 
Hopelessness seemed to be the keynote, 
something many still suffer. There was little | 
could do to help except listen. Sometimes 
that is enough. This time it seemed so woe- 


ing myself. What could I offer to help? Then 
it hit me, the magic penny. So, I gave it away 
to help that person. 

I had not realized when I was given that 
penny so many years ago, that the magic 
was not in the penny, it was in the giving. 
My wish was that the magic would flow to 
that person when they gave it away. That 
meant a conversation with someone else 
who may be worse off. 

Did it work? Who can say? Certainly it 
worked for me. | felt that little 'jump' one 
gets when giving an unexpected gift. Was it 
really THE penny? Oh, probably not, howev- 
er the magic is not in the penny, it is in each 
of us. Today a penny, tomorrow who knows? 

Do I pick up pennies? You bet! Where else 
can you pick up magic on the ground and 
spread it? There really is nothing like seeing 
the reaction on people's faces when I give 
them that magic penny 


Best REGARD: 


but | know where the magic pennies are!) 


Thanks for sharing that one—I think it’s pretty 
special to hang on to the good stuff from our 
grandfathers and grandmothers. I've passed on 
a few myself, and it really is a great morale 
booster, keep it up. jakedfreeman@hotmail.com 


YARD WORK 
SPRING CLEANING | 
ODD JOBS 


No placement, adminstration, or broker fees. 
Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day. 
7 days a week 


(Appointments made within work hrs.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 


Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 
No fee job placement service _ 
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fully inadequate. What can | do?" I kept ask- 


RBC Dominion Securities 


#2300. 10155-102 St 
Edmonton, AB 
T5J 2P4 

Ph. 944-8851 | 
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PRINTWEAR 
“41889559 


14530 - 118 Avenue 


Edmonton, AB T5L 2M8 
info@sparkprintwear.com 
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Gall Spark 
for your 
t-shirts, 
graphics, 
hoodies, 

embroidery, 

hats, crests, 

sweat pants, 
banners, 
and more! 


Estimated temperature of Heaven : 448°F 


Operated on a non-profit basis 


Cents of 
the Heart 


ee 
o matter how much I try to get away 
that penny always finds me, all shiny, 
waiting for me to pick it up. I think the 
know-it-alls spend too much trying to 
understand human behavior when all it takes is a 
magical penny and a lot of heart. 

I will never forget people's reactions when they 
find the lucky penny that begs to be picked up. | 
didn’t know where this experiment was going to 
take me and | was anxious to find out. I learned 
young people never have the time to find a little 
luck. They are too busy trying to get nowhere in 
particular. | was over at a doctor's office and a 
kind lady gave me a donation and proceeded to 
tell me about days when a penny was worth the 
copper it was printed on. She also almost never 
passes up the opportunity to pick up the elusive 
penny. 

One bright, sunny day I was standing there 
with my papers in my hand and an older gentle- 
man came along, spotted the penny on the ground 
and bent to pick it up. He had a difficult time 
doing this, all the while mumbling words of dis- 
gust aimed at people who don’t pick up pennies 
for luck. Then he turned to me, gave me some 
change and tucked the paper in his back pocket. 
All I could hear from him was the grumbling 
about how people miss the important stuff by not 
looking on the ground. 

I was thinking of going home because sales 
were slow when along came a group of adults. 
They all walked past the shiny penny staring up at 
them from where it was lying. Then a young lady 
from the group picked up the magical penny. She 
was so excited she showed everyone with her. As 
this penny was passed to each person in the group 
she began to tell them that she had just arrived 
home after two years abroad. She has just gotten 
out of her cab and right in front of her was this 
shiny penny. It was the first time in the two years 
that she had a seen a Canadian penny, she com- 
mented how funny it was to find it lying there. The 
penny was passed back to her; she rubbed it in her 


os 


hands and placed it deep in her pocket. For extra 
luck she gave it a pat and gave me a nod of greet- 
ing. 

I get many stories about human behavior with 
this little experiment. My eyes are the windows of 
ind I see things with my heart. The worth 


ry sou 


“l 


e worth of a 
penny is not much. 
It is the meaning 
people get from 
finding one that 
makes it so much 

richer.” 


of a penny is not much. It is the meaning people 
get from finding one that makes it so much richer. 
Most people pick it up with a quick swipe, but 
before they put the magical penny away, a smile 
seems to come. It seems to some of the people 
there is an energy that flows through it and brings 
them excitement. The elusive penny that escapes 
the pockets of many and finds its way to me is a 
mystery. It is then placed in someone else’s hands 
just-as fast and buried deep in their pocket with an 
extra pat to go along with it. I believe it's the ener- 
gy and feeling you put into your find that makes it 
more valuable. I learned people need a boost in 
their day and why not start with a little magical 
penny mixed in with peace. 


LEN BLACKFOX MARTIAL 
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Journal of a 
Squeegee Kid 


met Alexandra (Candy), a 21-year old 


irl from bec, i AIM shelter. : 


ny’ Monten Winnipeg 


years ago. She was huddled on the 
floor with her boyfriend Spike. Beside them, 
rolled up in their sleeping bags, were Mimi 
and Flint, also from Montreal, QB. When | 
asked if I could interview them, they politely 
agreed. At the time cities were criminaliz- 
ing squeegee kids like them. Winnipeg had 
just been the first city in Canada to imple- 
ment an anti-squeegee kid By-law - coinci- 
dently as the kids were in town. They head- 
ed west after that, to Vancouver. Eventually 
Mimi went home to QB. Candy followed 
shortly after. The two boys stayed in the 
west when the girls returned to Quebec. 
The boys squeegeed in Vancouver, I ran into 
Flint there last summer. They traveled back 
and forth a few times, moving on to new 
cities when the cops started hassling them. 

So, I was surprised when she called me a 
couple of weeks ago...”Hello Rodney,” she 
said in broken English,” It’s Candy, I’m 
going to school and | wrote a book like | 
said I would...” 

The French language book, “The 
Vagabonds”, due for release this year, is 
based on the journals she kept during her 
three years on the street. Candy says the 
purpose of the book is to educate the public 
about street kids because most people don’t 
understand them. Most kids are on the 
street because of dysfunctional homes, and 
most kids find their way off the street even- 
tually. She also wants to tell the story of 
four kids from Quebec who traveled across 
Canada. “The sad part about kids’ stories 
is the way society treats people on the street. 
The saddest part is the way squeegee kids 
have been outlawed.” (“Squeegeeing” is 
washing car windows at intersections for 
change.) 

It is becoming increasingly hard for 
kids to ply their honest trade, and after 
receiving several fines some kids travel on to 


I Would Be A 
Better Man If 


Only... 


isten, it’s tough 
sledding to be a 
good man. I am 
continually under 
scrutiny and criticism for my 
behavior and actions. Collectively as 
men, we are pushed to reach for the five 
P’s. (Perform, Procreate, Perfect, Power 
and Protect). Friends, family, media, and 
society expect us to have and achieve the 
five P’s of masculinity. We have felt shame, 
sadness, fear, misunderstood, unappreciat- 
ed, and unloved as we strive to achieve 
these goals. I have a few suggestions, which 
would be invaluable in our quest to be a 
better men. I am compelled to ask for 
understanding and recognition of others to 
become a better man. It is humiliating 
and humbling to ask for help and not 
very manly, but desperate times create 
desperate measures. 
I would be a better man if only | 
gained respect for the way I chew up my 
competitors and rivals at work. I am filled 
with the same sense of accomplishment as 
devouring a twenty-four-ounce steak. It is as 


other cities, and in this way become 
nomadic - vagabonds, as Alexandra puts it. 
Squeegeeing is a way in which homeless 
youth can survive without having to steal 
(Or do more desperate things to survive) - or 
become “clients” for well-paid professionals. 
Squeegeeing works, probably because the 


kids themselves invented it, and not some 


ter than do lentele 

“If it wasn’t for squeegeeing in large 
cities, what would we have done? A lot of 
homeless kids like us get into a lot of trouble 
because they can’t get work without experi- 
ence, it’s the program kids designed them- 
selves and it works. 

But Candy eventually saw the futility in 
street life herself and became bored with 
it... Fortunately so, because to many kids 
from severely abusive homes, the street 
becomes a home to them and even becomes 
addictive to them. She went back and forth 
between Montreal and Victoria BC several 
times, and then got a job at a ski resort in 
Quebec. That's when she started to take 
stock of her life: “I want to eventually con- 
tinue with the study of pure science or 
maybe law.” 

It’s hard to say Candy’s epiphany was, 
but most squeegee kids eventually do go on 
to other things... Maybe her new relation- 
ship with her mom had something to do 
with it. Her mother had, in the past, beaten 
her severely. In fact she was made a ward 
of the court because of it, but things are dif- 
ferent now according to Candy. 
Surprisingly, most kids from abusive homes 
continue to love their parents and readily 
forgive them as soon as possible. That's 
what happened with Candy. 

“What I’m very happy about is my 
mother. She has changed a lot. It seems as 
if | have a new mother. The rest of the 
family is quite kind to me, too,” she said. 

“I was happy to be able to squeegee and 
I often made $40 or more every day. If | 
couldn’t have done that | would have been 
very desperate many times; it should be 
made legal so kids can survive and not be 
desperate - otherwise there’s a lot of trouble 
they can get into and they can be victimized 
easily by predators on the street. And I 


plain as the vanity plates on my new SUV, 
that I am successful at completing my goals 
and deserve the respect of others. Too often, 
my performance goes unnoticed. 

I would be a better man if only others 
would hear me. Making decisions and 
knowing what is right is part of my duty as 
father and husband. When my opinions are 
not followed, | feel invalidated and small. 
This sometimes invokes anger. So, if only 
they would listen, I could provide the tran- 
quility and security that a family deserves. 
Then, there would be peace in our perfect 
family. 

I would be a better man if only my bud- 
dies would acknowledge my sexual prowess. 
Sexual conquests are good for my self- 
esteem as a man. Paternity suits or a 
divorce, I don’t need. I need to have a repu- 
tation and the prestige that I can score at 
any time, then I would not have to cheat on 
my wife. Besides honey, the other woman 
really means nothing to me. | am just a 
man with an inherent urge to procreate. It 
is the state of nature for males to make an 
effort to mate with more than one woman. 

I could be a better man if only my wife 
would understand that I was born to assert 
my authority. She would do well to recog- 
nize that I could be benevolent and share 
authority. Sharing the power entrusted to 
me is my preferred option. I can allow her 
the freedom to have her own pursuits as 
along as | approve. Someone has to have 
the final say. Who ever heard of a ship with 
two captains? 


don’t know why some of the public, busi- 
nesses, and police are so hostile to squeegee 
kids really - I think it’s probably just 
because they don’t like the way we look...I 
think squeegee kids adopted the punk look 
because they are upset at the way they were 
treated as kids at home - and it is a sort of 
badge of belonging to something... most 
people say they want to live and let live, but 
they don’t practice what they say.” 

Candy said she would now like to help 
make a difference in society. She feels as if 
the hardships on the street have taught her 
a lot. “I think I know how to get people off 
the street and I'd like to help getting people 
off the street. On the street you learn what 
reality is...people treat you differently 
because you're vulnerable and people can 
be anonymous; and you learn what people 
are really like. Many “nice looking” people 
were very mean and nasty to us when we 
squeegeed on the streets... My life is much 
different from when I became a vagabond a 
few years ago. Living on the street opened 
my eyes to a lot of things - things that are 
more important in life. Like my sense of 
values for example: how to live, love, and 
be happy with nothing. My personality 
hasn’t changed - It is the way I see things 
that has changed.” 

“I don’t think I’ve lost anything in living 
on the street, I’ve gained things, qualities 
that some people don’t have - like the-abili- 
ty to know if the person you're talking to is 


I could be a better man if only others 
would acknowledge my need to unwind and 
indulge myself. I work hard to be a 
provider. | deserve to shoot pool or a round 
of golf with my pals after work and week- 
ends. The time away from work is my time. 
Besides, the wife has a car, which I bought 
for her. She can attend our sons’ skateboard 
tournament or our daughters’ class picnic. 

I could be a better man if only my wife 
would do a better job of monitoring my 
moods. A mans’ world is fierce and filled 
with many challenges. My home is my 
refuge where the ones close to me should 
know what I need and how to fill my emo- 
tional needs. I provide the protection and 
insulation from the outside world. It is her 
duty to maintain comfort for our family by 
not doing anything to provoke my mascu- 
line rage 

It is as plain as rain that with under- 
standing and encouragement | could be a 
better man. It’s contrary to my sense of 
masculinity to be feeling shame, sadness, 
fear, misunderstood, unappreciated, or 
unloved. Not only that, those feelings are 
so...girlish. As a man I don’t need feelings 
that impede my rational and logical think- 
ing process. In fact, it is such a simple, easy 
formula to be a better man that I get angry 
and outraged when others fail to have the 
same insights. Anger and outrage, now 
there are two feelings that usually get 
results. 


a sincere person or not. And to detect the 
bad people, and know who might harm 


you. Another thing I’ve learned is the 
value of money after being so poor. I’ve 
seen how people can fall so low...in the 
street you learn a lot.” 

Flint is still squeegeeing in Vancouver 
and traveling across Canada; usually mov- 
ing to another city each time city officials 
put the clamp down on them. Mimi 
returned to her family in Quebec. At the 
writing of this article, Spike overdosed in 
Pigeon Park in downtown Vancouver while 
playing Frisbee. A stark reminder that the 
streets are harsh and dangerous, full of 
predators and distractions for the poor that 
can kill them. 

“I’m happy in what I’m doing now”, 
Candy said, “but I don’t regret my life on 
the street, I’ve learned a lot from it and I 
hope some day they will legalize squeegee- 
ing, even though I probably won’t do it 
anymore. It’s a way kids can survive with- 
out being totally desperate. People don’t 
realize how hard it is for younger people 
who find themselves on the street, kids who 
have no job experience and no address. 

If I were to compare myself to an ani- 
mal, it would be a bird - because | feel free - 
a bird looking towards the horizon. A bird 
with goals to follow after...” 


Ropney GRAHAM 
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Ratio of Kmart’s U.S. sales in 1998 to the estimated budget of the Russian military 4:1 


Support | 


Our Voice 


roviding poor men and women with a chance to take con- 

trol of their lives is the purpose of Our Voice. For seven 

years now we have given opportunities to more than 2000 

people in Edmonton who have found themselves living in 
poverty. 

Our Voice is a project of Bissell Centre and was founded in 1994 
to empower people who were homeless or at risk of becoming so, as 
they work toward gainful employment and self-sufficiency. With 
More than a seven-year history, the Our Voice organization has 
gainedmotoriety for honest news reporting and our unique 
approach to addressing poverty. 


contribute to Our Voice! 


Our Voice has come a long way but needs more to be done and we 
cannot do it without you. Your tax-deductible financial contribution 
will allow us to continue our commitment of helping the home- 
less/and the unemployed transition into gainful employment. 

Won't you please take a minute and send in your contribution 
today? Your giving and supportive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Please send a cheque to: 


Our Voice 10527-96 Street 
Edmonton AB. T5H 2H6 


Your money will go toward: 

@ Helping with the printing costs of Our Voice. 

@ Computer and writing training for our vendors. 

@ Continued support and empowerment services for vendors. 


Enclosed is a tax-deductible donation for 
$100.00. $75.00___ $50.0 __ Other 


Name: 


Address: 


Organization (if any): 


Phone: 
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heed 


Spanned has my life, many a page 
And now in bitterness, | come to this age 
A time when glorious logic 
Becomes my bittersweet tonic 
Throughout my life, 1 have seen death in an old man’s eye 
I've met sorrow, and watched it fly 
Seldom have my pains been addressed 
It is to this that my scars will attest 
Yet | can n’er stop the passage of time 
Not even in the lines of rhyme 
So I must pay the debt of age in cost 
Even as I remember the times I have lost 
Times when my heart was laden 
With thoughts, and love, for a fair young maiden 
Memories sweet, though I did not know 
That soon her heart would be as warm as snow 
Summers spent in endless merriment 
With noble friends who n’er felt discontent 
Such friends taught me that friends stand true 
That is at least, till they’re done using you 
Winter nights spent in talk around a fire 
Impassioned debates on which noble pursuits stood higher 
Yet I've seen men, as they climb to their claim 
In their fall, lose all fame 
In my youth, to many gatherings did I go 
And like so many peacocks, put on a show 
In these places, never was | in want of drink 
But at night's end, I lost it all down the sink 
Throughout my days, many sights I’ve seen 
And with countless women, spent the nights in-between 


ne memo 


Have all but been lost, as I grow old 
So now I say, my fresh young friend 
For you, knowledge is this poem's end 
In time your true love you will meet 
Treat her well lest passion lose her heat 
Many self-called friends will claim they know the way 
Choose your friends well, or be led astray 
All noble pursuits keep from prying eyes 
For in public view, nobility dies 
Drink light at parties, for nothing more ruins the show 
Than to the porcelain god, your sacrifice to throw 
Finally, in conquests of land or women, to help you remember 
When the deed is done, n’er forget to take a picture. 


DAMON YOUNGLOVE 


In those Days 


In those days right after that time of suffering 
The sun will become dark and the moon will no longer shine 
The stars will pale, and the powers in the sky will be shaken 
Then the son of man will be seen coming in the clouds 
With great power and glory 
He will send his angels to gather his chosen ones 
From all over the earth. 


LINDA KOESTER 


Chance that a police officer in South Africa is not licensed to drive: 1in 10 


Poetry: 


A Bitter Old Man’s Musings 


Love is kind and patient 
Never jealous, boastful, proud or rude 
Love rejoices in the truth, but not in evil 
Love is always supportive, loyal, hopeful and 
trusting 
Love never fails! 


LINDA KOESTER 


I a a, ee ea 


Here is my chosen love 
I love him and he pleases me 
I will give him my spirit 
And he will bring justice to the nations 
He won't shout or yell or call out in the streets 
He won't break off a bent reed 
Or put out a dying flame 
But he will make sure that justice is done 
All nations will place their hope in him. 


LINDA KOESTER 


Blesses 


Blesses those people who are merciful 
They will be treated with mercy 
God blesses those people 
Whose hearts are pure 
They will see him 
God blesses those people who make peace 
They will be called his children 
God blesses those people 
Who are treated badly 


LINDA KOESTER 
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Thank you! 
Second Cup 


t was around 10:00 p.m. on December 31st, the last day 

of the year. I had just finished working my four-hour shift 

vending Our Voice on the comer of 105 Street and Whyte 

Avenue, in front of Chapters book store. 

I started feeling a sudden urge of the spirit of giving, after 
having had a productive and successful year in 2001 as a 
writer and vendor for Our Voice. 

To commemorate this happy occasion, I walked into the 
Second Cup Coffee Company, located at 104 Street and 
Whyte Avenue, as a way of starting my early celebration over 
a warm cup of coffee. 

I approached the front coffee counter and handed a com- 
plimentary copy of Our Voice to two Second Cup employees, 
Denys Yuen and Jen John, who usually serve me my coffee 
and the odd muffin whenever I come in for my break. 

Then, to my surprise, in return for the free copy of the 
paper to the staff of Second Cup, I received a free cup of coffee 
as a friendly compliment for my spirit of giving. 

An hour before Second Cup was about to close down in 
preparation for the 2002 New Year's celebration, Second Cup 
employee Denys Yuen offered me two bags of assorted 
muffins, stuffed to the brim. 

I was very touched by this random act of festive season 
kindness and would like to express my sincere thank you to 
Denys Yuen, Jen john and her sister Tina John who all sug- 
gested I take these delectable delights home and especially for 
the wonderful and friendly service I've had the good fortune 
of receiving from the staff of Second Cup throughout the year 
of 2001. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


March 19th, 2002 
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Get more 
involved 
with the 
Bissell 
Centre 


issell Centre has been providing services 
to residents of the inner city since 1910. 
We are beginning our recruitment 
process to replace outgoing Board mem- 
bers and are looking for individuals interested 
in serving as volunteers on the Board of 
Governors of Bissell Centre. The term of office 
for a Director on the Board is two years with an 
annual time commitment equivalent to 
approximately 50 hours. If you have an interest 


lenge. 


423-2285 ext. 145. 


in becoming an active Board member or know 
someone who might be, please contact Cathie 
Heslinga (286-5183) or Jacquie Surgenor (467- 
6543), e-mail jacquies@shaw.ca. 

The Board of Governors also welcomes indi- 
viduals and institutions to become members of 
Bissell Centre. Those who participate in, encour- 
age and endeavour to provide social services 
and outreach to individuals in need within the 
City of Edmonton are encouraged to sign and 
submit a membership statement. Members 
receive notice, can attend, speak and vote at 
membership meetings and receive newsletters 
and other information about Bissell Centre. If 
you or someone you know is interested in 
becoming a member, please contact Shelley 
Williams at 423-2285 Ext 142, e-mail 
swilliams@bissellcentre.org. 


magine having sufficient self-control to deal with the pressure of any situation life might 
bring you... expected or unexpected. Imagine developing the cool to quickly and accurately 
identify your desired outcome in any given situation. Imagine getting a handle on interfer- 
ing negative feelings like anger, guilt or depression; learning techniques for resolution of 
conflict - both with others and within yourself; becoming more self-accepting, less critical of oth- 
ers and more positive. Imagine wielding the personal power necessary to triumph over any chal- 


These events are not just to be imagined, they are achievable. Through the use of Control 
Theory a person can identify and reach their goals. Control Theory maintains that people are 
basically good and that their behaviour is purposeful. That is, that behaviour is internally moti- 
vated and is intended to satisfy our needs. Control Theory believes that everyone has the freedom 
to choose their behaviour and that through proper training, each person can learn to make better 
choices; choices that will improve their chances of successfully meeting their needs. 

For those interested in learning more about Control Theory, classes will be starting early in 
2002. To get more information e-mail Travis Branter at tbranter@bissellcentre.org or call Travis-at 


Number of TV game shows hosted by Mike Wallace before beginning his full-time journalism career : 7 
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; Free Public Lecture 
| Immune Sytew 
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Relative to Prostitution | 
Through Awareness, 
Community Initiatives, 
Education, Disbursing 
Funds, Advocacy 
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towards long-term solutions to street 
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Street prostitution and its related activities S Athitie Alergios Colitis | 
harm children, adults, families, and %5 Ei ss a | RI“ | | Colds & Flu Infections — Candida | 
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prostitution. 


PAAFE works through community 


partnerships to reduce harm, create hope 


and affect positive social change: 


A Prostitution Offender Program ("john school"), 
A Grants to community agencies to support 
survivors and for counselling and bursaries, 


A Awareness, Education, Community 


is 


Crossword Puzzle 


HITCH , 
WAREHOUSE 


Bus: (403) 944-9209 
Fax: (403) 486-4690 


Initiatives 
phone: (780) 471 - 6137 John Reil 
epg hoes, glee eed 17220 - 107 Avenue, Edmonton, AB TSS 1E5 
- we, Edmonton, 
paafe @telusplanet.net 1-800-661-7557 
recover from her tumultuous mar- 
e nN riage, her outlook on life was sad and 
uncertain. As a way out she looked to 
the streets to escape from her bitter 
he’s disabled and in a wheel- reality. From that day on she experi- 
chair - meet Our Voice veteran enced 16 vears of homelessness on 
vendor of 


her share of meeting a variety of 


~~clients, as it obviously takes all kinds 


of people to make the world go 
around. She says, “You meet all kinds 
of different people. Some are good and 
some try to be assholes, but it depends 
where you go.” 

Wendy discovered the paper 
through a friend named Bear, who 
also sells the newspaper. She started 
selling the newspaper in March of 
2000. Wendy has some helpful hints, 
for rookie vendors. She says, “Don’t go 
and drink before you sell the paper. 
Keep a good attitude and stand up for 
your rights.” 

Despite her recent success as an 
established and productive vendor, 
Wendy has experienced her tragic 
times along the way. 

In 1984, Wendy applied for a 
divorce from her husband after eleven 
rocky years of marriage. She was tired 
of being a manipulated housewife 
who'd often receive a beating at the 
aggressive hands of her husband. 

After her divorce, while trying to 


advertising sales 
freelance writer 
Our Voice vendor 


~ In 1993 
While staying at the York Hotel she 
suffered a cut on her foot. The foot 
became infected with blood poisoning 
and gangrene set in. 

By the time she sought medical 
help, it was too late to save her leg 
and it was surgically amputated up to 
her thigh. 

Adjusting to having one leg 
became a learning experience for 
Wendy. 

Larry, who happens to be the sec- 
ond love in Wendy’s life, told Our 
Voice why the adjustment was such a 
wake-up call. Larry says, “A day after 
the operation, she didn’t know she had 
lost her leg. She went to get off her 
hospital bed and she fell over. She did- 
n’t know she’d lost her leg, but she 
had.” 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


Office Hours: 
Tuesday to Friday 
8AM to 1 PM 


#101, 11816-82ST 
Edmonton, AB 

T5B 2Z3 

Phone: (780) 471-6790 


Our Voice Magazine / Bissell Centre / Native News 


Hours of cooking required to remove the “toxins” from tomatoes, according to an 1860 women's magazine : 3 


tragedy struck again = 


In Person! | 
World's Leading Viro-Immunologist 


Dr Jesse Stoff 
M.D., N.D., & Homeopath 


**Nutrition Advisor Cancer Treatment 
Centers of America** 


Guest appearances on: 
Larry King Live / Good Morning America 


WHEN: _ Sat., March 23, 11:00 AM : = 
CHRONIC 
FATIGUE 

WHERE: Delta Edmonton South 5Y NDROME 


THE HIDDEN EPIDEMIC 


4404 Calgary Trail N. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


For more info contact: 
Catherine Toole 
(780) 488-6250 


The | 
PROSTATE 
MIRACLE 


New Natonat Taerapits 
Twat Can 
Save Your Lire! 


‘New and 


Gently-Used 
Bissell Centre's 
Thrift Shoppes Fash ions 
plus..... 
= © furniture® home goods 
© jewellery® c ollectibles 
8818 118 Ave © antiques 
411-6644 
vase the best quality 


lowest prices 


We are 100% non-profit 
and locally owned 
No GST ever 


ALL PROFITS SUPPORT THE PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES OF BISSELL CENTRE 
IN EDMONTON'S INNER CITY 


BOTH STORES 
ARE OPEN SEVEN 
DAYS A WEEK 


ROBERT P. CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 
Barristers and Solicitors 
11450-124 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Robert P. Christensen 
Russell R. Wilkinson 


Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


General Practise of Law 
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Across 


6. To float with the wind or tide 


we & 
7 
7. Drag in or engage a person 
10. Bestowed an honor upon 
11. Totally impartial 


= * & = 12. Taking place in the open air 
Zoo wee 
14. Having been a delegate for somebody 


19. Playground toys 
21. To trade or a type of jam 


72 43 23. It's no good to anyone 
as ae 
| : 


. Chrysanthemums, daisies and roses 
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. Agreat tragedy 

. Artist's workroom 


1 

2 

3. Barren wasteland 

4. Kitchen appliance 

5. Commited to memory 

6. Mythical creature 

8. Of greatest volume 

9. A type of folk song or depression 
13. Unable to fill your lungs 

15. Communions to a god 

16. Precise.explicit and clearly defined 
17. An important question 

18. To display or cover up 

20, Equally and level 

22. Old english soldier 


24. Ice crystals Solutions: Page 15 


Faces that laugh at weather are shaved Thank You 


__ Hi, my name is Victor er, 
- I hold in my hands Our Voice, 
And | will always a ae 
I'd like to thank my customers. 

Your kindness never fails. 


Your friendly smiles and caring eyes, 
Have boosted my sales. 


we 
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To say how much your dollar meant, . 
Is harder than I thought. a 
Even though the money’s great, 

The gesture means a lot. 


For years you've shown your support. 
In rain, in shine and in snow. 

I thank you all sincerely, 

I just had to tet you know. 


; & enriched by 
Our Voice 


ThE DEBTS BY RAYMOND HIESINGER 


Victor JONES 


